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History isa teacher and a prophet ; yet to 
mankind in general she is only an annalist, a 
chronicle of old events, respected for her hoary 
hairs, but not greeted as a companion and friend. 
She comes with her time-worn records, her dim 
traditions, and vague mythologies ; dust is on her 
garments, the mists of the early dawn still cling 
around her ; she brings tales of sorrow, of op- 
pression and crime; and still they love her 
not. What sympathy has the poet with her, 
waking him from his beautiful dreams, to listen 
to her stern revealings ? What has she to do 
with the business-mer, weary from the mart, and 
the counting-room ? What cares the toil-worn 
artisan, who has lived, and died, and been recor- 
ded? Such knowledge brings no work to his 
hands, nor bread to his hungry children ; and 
why should he waste his time, and blear his eyes 
in the pursuit. The sentimental lady, on her vel- 
vet divan, reads her novel, and pronounces his- 
tory to be tasteless and wearisome. ¢ 

The orator, indeed, turns to the exploits of old, 
that he may utter a striking comparisoa, or round 
a brilliant period, and taxes the mighty and glo- 
rious past to aidin garlanding his brow. The 
pulpit weaves many a moral among those majestic 
ruins, and the press gathers up their disjointed 
fragments, for daily use. So history obtains a 
good name, generally speaking, and is praised 
with lip homage, but voted quite impracticable 
and antiquated asa teacher of necessary, every 
day wisdom. Yea, in this money-getting, place- 
seeking age, her grand lyrics are unprized, 
almost unheard in the din of worldly strife. Per- 
chance the heart of some schoolboy thrille to the 
sviemn soul-utterings of Thermopylae, or kneels 
to Miltiades at dim old Marathon, or is awed by 
the stearn patriotism of Brutus ; yet even he re- 
coils from the tyrannies, wars and injustice that 
too often meet aim. 

The short-sighted philanthropist sits brooding 
over the depression of man, in the solitude of his 
closet, and history briags no light to his eye. He 
sees only a concatenation of sorrow and crime, 
a calender of the storms, pestilences and earth- 
quakes of society, and the world is to him but an 
immense battle-field where gigantic earthliness 
and infant spirituality strive for mastery, and 
where the mortal bears down and chains the im- 


long research ? Art thou more established in thy 
faith in God, in man, and in thy life, to come ? 
Canst thou work for thy kind, for its temporal 
good and moral progress, with a stronger arm 
and more earnest heart ? Art thou instructed on 
any point that can touch thine immortal advance- 
ment, and fit thee for a higher and holier state of 
being ? Thou art not! Thou also hast wruoght 
on the outside only ; thou hast hoarded details, 
and names, and years. Thou canst rehearse 
battles and successions, boundary-lines and eras; 
thou canst trace the chaia of rulers and events 
trom its first link, shrouded deep in traditions, 
even down to the things of yesterday ; but the 
subtle electric current that floats on it, and with 
it, has never made itself known tothy mind. Thou 
hast no thrill of a higher joy than that of know- 
ing that such things were. Thou hast dealt in 
abstractions, and thy soul has not been warmed, 
strengthened or cultivated. History has been to 
thee no teacher. She speaks yet in an unknown 
tongue, and thou mightest as well have wasted 
thy time on a fairy tail, in respect to thy spiritual 
good. 

How, then, shall history become a teacher, and 
the mind receive benefits from her long-gathered 
memorials of minds that have fulfilled their allot- 
ted course on earth, and passed to a higher tui- 
tion? This is a question of some moment. The 
Supreme ordained, for some wise purpose, that 
chronicles of the infant state of society should be 
preserved, and traces of its growth through the 
succeeding stages be left along the passing years. 
This must have been in order to minister to the 
developement of the mind, and to the amelioration 
of the circumstances in whicls we ®ave our phys- 
ical and moral being. At least, this accrues from 
it; but, first, there must be ia the mind some ap- 
preciation of the connection that runs through the 
long line, of the relation that man, the individual, 
bears to the age, and that the age holds to those 
preceeding and successive. A clear detail of 
events and their chronology furnish data for a 
philosophical investigation of all the important 
questions relating to man, his physical and moral 
welfare, and the progress or decay of those evils 
to which he has been the bond-slave, more or less, 
trom the morning of creation ; but there must be 
something more than a memory of names and 
dates to effect this object. Alexander lived, so 





mortal to a degrading servitude. Thou sorrow- 
fulone ! Thou hopest nothing for humanity, op-| 
pressed and downtrodden, fur it has lost thy re-| 
spect and won from thee pity only, perhaps con-| 
tempt. Thou canst not give it thy hand freely! 
and cordially, for thou seest no symbol of the di-| 
vine on its forehead ; thou despairest not only of 
man, but thou hast almost lost faith in the noble, 
the good, and the true. History has been to thee) 
no teacher, for thou hast dealt with the letter, and, 
not with the spirit of her lessons. 
learned them by halves. Thy mind has been 
slumbering, while thy feelings have been too ac- 
tive, Thou art chilled in thine eager love, and, 
paralysed in the energies that should be exerted 
for thy race. Thou hast not marked the silen(: 
progress of 


prophecies. The future of 
thee, for it is not illumined by hopes born ‘ol its) 
solemn wayfaring ; that wayfaring, so mourotul, 


with earthly blindness and weakness, yet beauti-|power ? William the Norman displaced Herod|stantial. 


did Bucephalus ; and the existence of the one, 


millions ; a woman ruled sturdy England with a 
strong wisdom that collected around her reign a 
glory that reflects through her long line of ances- 
try and succession, and will never pass away. 
But what avails it to know all this, if there be in 
the mind no desire and ability to gather from the 
mass some principle, some other knowledge that 
shall throw light upon man, his conditions, hopes, 
and duties ? Unless we can go beyond the nar- 
rative, dive into those hidden things which are not 
even hinted by the historian, and search out those 
moral and intellectual statistics that are in truth 
the preponderating interests of humanity, the 
mind is not elevated, strengthened, nor improved. 

But there is one to whom history comes filled 
with instruction and promise ; it isto him who 
listens to the spirit of her words, and is not con- 
tent with the letter. To him she opens all her 
mysteries, and he has clear vision to see that 
which shall make his heart glad, and his hands 
strong. All time is spread before him like a 
grand panorama. He sees the eras passing along 
—pastorial, warlike, chivalrous, and literary. He 
sees a shadowy succession of monarchs and ab- 
ject slaves, of strong-armed barons and quailing 
vassals, of plumed knights and queens of beauty, 
tournaments, crusades, martyrdoms, massacres, 
philosophic groves, sacrificial altars reeking 
with pagan rites, Jewish hierarchies with their 
magnificent temples, Christian churches, and Mo- 
hammedan mosques ; and all these are but wood, 
and stone, and moving show. But he also sees a 
spirit from whom this whole was ordained as a 
home and a school of progress. He sees it among 
those earthly forms, now lowly, downtrodden, and 
burdened with chains, now struggling bravely and 
hopefully with multiform effort for its enfranchise- 
ment, and ever stretching forth its claim to its 
eternal and dimly-seen birthright. He sees it 
now amidst feeble light, and now in gloom ; yet 
ever moving onward, and gaining strength and 
beauty from the stern training to which it has been 
subjected. And he learnsto respect and love 
this brave humanity, as he sees it asserting its 
self-respect, its high origin, and working quietly 
at its manacles until they drop away, and it is be- 
ginning to walk forth in light and happiness. He 
acknowledges the Creator has endowed it with 
power to work out its moral and tempoarl free- 
dom, and somewhere in its lifetime.the grand de- 
sign will be accomplished. 





abstractly considered, is as important to us as the 
other. What gain we from the facts, that the} 
conqueror passed over the land like an embodied) 
tornado, and ‘‘died as none but a fool dieth ?’?| 
What gain we from the tale of Caesar, whose! 
of ambition ? or of his modern rival in tame,! 
whose meteor-life went out on the lone rock of the! 
ecean ? What does it advantage us to know) 


Forum once throbbed with the pulse of life and) 
intellect, asa mighty tide of being poured through 
those ivied deserts, now all gone and swallowed 
up in that unfathomable deep which began its de-, 
vouring work when ‘the morning stars sang togeth- 


hurled dowa time-honored dynasties, and lifted! 


mushroom popularity into the thrones of ancient 


It is thus that he has learned an enlarged phi- 
losophy. The world is his country, and its cit- 
izens are his brethren. The serf, toiling amidst 
Russian forests, and the slave beneath tropical 


|suns, are members with himself of one great con- 
|fuot overstepped the topmost round on the ladder federation, whose bond of union was framed by 


the Ali-Wise, and over whose interests the Om- 
nipotent does not disdain to watch. His sympa- 
thies are linked to the remotest land, for there 1s 


Thou hast that the owl-haunted Coliseum, and grass-grown/some portion of the spiritual essence, working out 


the tasks of its existence, feebly, perchance, yet 
doing its best for that one cause, to which he, with 
his stronger energies, lends but a trifling aid ; 
and he sends that humble day-laborer a_ kindly 
and prayerful greeting. 


intellectual and moral improvementer,’ & will not cease tll night shall fall on the wea-| Then anew phase comes before him. In the 
coming down from the shadows of early time, and ty, old, dying world? What learn we from the long review, he ceases to look on man, and amidst, 
thou canst draw from thence no encouraging records of relormations that blazed like wildfire the phantasms of time, sees only the eternal. 
humanity is dark to;among the stubble of nations ; of revolutions that)the turmoils and schemes that agitate nations, 


All 


seem but cloud-shadows that chase each other ; 
and nations themselves are but little more sub- 
The world is but a vast theatre of vis- 


ful ard almost holy with increasing vision andthe Saxon ; Timour conquered and was over-'jionary forms, all beautiful, solemn, and fearful, 


strength. 

Thou hoary bookworm, whose life is almost 
worn out in the study of the past, what has it 
availed thee in the acquisition of true knowledge‘ 
Is thy spirit wiser, purer, or happier from the 








thrown ; an Arabian enthusiast, half priest, half) 


warrior, and wholly sincere within himself, over- 
ran uations, threw down their old shrines, and) 
wrought for himself a spiritual sceptre that even 


now sways the present and future of believing] 


yet, like the mountain-vapors, having no foothold 
--driving toand tro; and among them there is 
naught substantial, naughtreal, but God and the 
soul. Inthe wildest uproar of revolution, when 
the spirit of misrule walks abroad on earth unre- 
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One who is working, out of them all, his own) him, saying, ‘Are you not afraid of offending 
high purposes. What have those purposes de- | God who reigns above, by speaking in such a_ 
clared themselves to be, by the voice of past ages?! manner ?” 
Favorable, or adverse, to the highest good of man,| The gentleman said he knew nothing about | 
to the advancement of the right, the good, and; God, for ke had never seen him. | 
the true? Who shall answer? All nature isa} The Baron did not notice at this time what the | 
teacher of moral science, yet to us the history of gentleman said, but the next morning took him | 
man is the best expounder of this highest of all about the castle and ground, and took occasion 
lessons, The insect and animalcule speak, in- first to show him a very beautiful picture hung | 
deed, of the care which guards their ephemeral ‘on the wall. 
life; the heavens, luminous as they are with in-| The gentleman admired the picture very much, | 
finite power, but dimly irradiate that awful ques-| and said, ‘*‘ Whoever drew this picture, knows | 
tion which concerns the soul when suns have gone | very well how to use his pencil,” 
down forever. Who, then, shall tell us whether) ‘* My son drew that picture,” said the Baron. 
virtue be eternal or temporal,whether it be — “Then your son is a very clever man,” replied 
guarded by Omnipotence, or abandoned to strug- | the gentleman. ; 1a, ; 
gle bravely, yet vainly, and to yield at last, leav-| Tne Baron then went with his visitor into the | 
ing the soul to linger oa in hopeless debasement?' garden, and showed him many beautiful flowers_ 
History comes with her ample records; and there | and plantations of forest trees, B fiug 
we behold that He who governs all has cared for| ‘*Who has the ordering of this garding ¢” asked | 
the progress of the soul, even from its earliest | the gentleman. 
existence; that He has made virtue to combat, it} ‘My son,” replied the Baron, ‘‘he knows | 
is true, with evil, yet to conquer and triumph. | every plant, I may say, from the cedar of lebanon | 
History seeks not to solve the mystery of its first \to the hyssop on the wall.” 
entrance on this lowestate. She essays notto| ‘‘ Indeed,” said the gentleman, ‘I shall think | 
explain why it has been left to this terrible war-/ very highly of him soon, ’ 
fare with alien powers, why it was to be assailed; The Baron then took him into the village, and | 
by all possible variety of passion and circumstance, |showed him a small neat cottage, where his son | 
(though that indeed but proves its divinity, as had established a school, and where he caused | 
blows prove the temper of the steel;) but she/all young children who had lost their parents to 
shows that it has come forth from the field with | be received and nourished at his own expense. | 
victory, or courageous and hopeful before the re-|_ The children in the house looked so innocent | 
treating foe. She shows it to be the winner, thus/ and so happy, that the gentleman was very much | 
far, against a fearful odds in the outset, and that, | pleased, and when he returned to the castle, he | 
with all manner of obstacles in its way, its course | said to the Baron, ‘‘ What a happy man you are 
has been forward—still forward. It may have to have so good a son.” 2 hotf 
seemed to linger, at times, among the scenes of! ‘ How do you know I have so good a son?” 
luxury, or sloth, or pleasure. It may have seem-| ‘* Because I have seen his works, and I know | 
ed even to retrograde, when mighty outbreaks of| that he must be both good and clever if he has | 
misrule have overflowed its path, and revolutions done all you haye shown me.” 
upheaved the earth beneath its footstep; but, be-| ‘* But you have never seen him.” 
hold, it passed over them, and went onward, with) ‘No, but 1 know him very well, because I 
a controlless energy, as if bound on a journey no judge of him by his works.” . 
mortal power could arrest! | You do! and now please to draw near this 
Such are the lessons of history, as a teacher, | window, and tél m@ what you observe.” 
and now she becomes a prophet. She pointsto| ‘* Why, I see the sun travelling thro’ the sky, 
the far-off ages, and from the depths of the past and shedding its glories over one of the finest 
announces a glorious future. She promises that | countries in the world; and I behold a mighty 
the soul of man, the spirit of our race, which has | river at my feet, anda vast range of woods. I 
ever been developing itself from its environing| see pasture grounds, and orchards, and vine- 
clay, though so slowly that centuries alone can | yards; and cattle and sheep feeding in green fields; 
marx its progress, shall continue its enfranchise-| and many thatched cottages scattered here and 
ment through all times to come, into degrees of | there.” Stal 
freedom beyond our present hopes and concep-, ‘* And do you see any thing to be admired in 
tions. The social and political institutions of 80-| allthis? Is there any thing pleasent, or lovely, 
ciety, too, which have been undergoing a gradual or cheerful in all that is spread before you?” 
redemption from the thraldom of sensuality and) ‘Do you think I want common sense? or that 
injustice, shall reach at length their state of per- I have lost the use of my eyes, my friend?” said 
fection. There is a voice everywhere, around the gentleman, somewhat angrily, ‘‘that I should 
and within us, that echoes these promises. Thou | not be able to relish the charms of such a scene 
sad-hearted philanthropist! look again, and let) as this?’ 
thine eye brighten at the prospect. Much has | ‘Well, then,” said the Baron, ‘if you are 
already been done for man. The old customs | able to judge of my son’s good character by see- 
and laws, which pressed upon him with the weight ing his good works, which are poor and imperfect, 
of an incubus, have fallen off precemeal, and how does it happen that you form no judgment of 
others have grown around him, which, though the goodness of God, by witnessing such wonders 
not the best possible, are yet fitted to his present of his handy work as are now before you? Let 
condition. But these, too, shall change, in their | me never hear you, my good friend, again say 
turn, till that which is perfect shall have come. |that you know not God, unless you would have 
L. J. B.C. |me suppose that you have lost the use of your 
a ——__—_— senses.” 
GOD SEEN IN HIS WORKS. as ‘eaiasias 
In that beautiful part of Germany which bor-| REASONS FOR LOVING THE ‘ 
ders on the Rhine, there is a noble castle, which; Another reason, and the last we notice, why 
as you travel on the western banks of the river, we should love the truth, is because of its great 
you may see lifting its ancient towers on the op-| practical utility. This utility consists in its re- 
posite side, above the groves of trees about as generating and reforming power—the power of 
old as itself, About forty years ago there lived | love—the joy and peace imparted to the believing 
in that castle a'noble gentleman, whom we call| heart—the consolations derived from it in seasons 
Baron . The Baron had only one son, who | of adversity, bereavement and sorrow, and in an 
was not only a comfort to his father, but a bless- | especial manner in representing the present as a 
ing to all who lived on his father’s land. state of rewards and punishments, and placing a 
It happened, on a certain occasion, that this | just and proper estimate upon virtue and virtuous 
young man being from home, there came a French | actions on the one hand, and upon vice and vicious 
gentleman to see the Baron. As soon as this| actions on the other. . 
gentleman came into the castle, he began to talk! The practical utility of this truth is recognized 














themselves, being judges. 





of his heavenly Father in terms} that chilled the| in a certain objection that is often made against 
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buked, and all that is sacred is tottering, there is old man’s blood ; on which the Baron reproved | it. It is frequently said that it will do to live by, 


but will not do to die by. This assertion is in 
part true and in part false. It is tpue that it is 
good to live by, and herein consists its great util- 
ty. But it is not true that it is not good to die 
hy. Could the thousands who have been cheer- 
ed and sustained by its consolations in sickness 
and its support in their expiring moments, when 
they were closing their eyes to all sublunary 
things, and entering that unseen world whence 
none return—could such now speak to us, they 
would testify to the utter falsity of the assertion, 
that faith in the universal paternity of God, and 


|inthe blissful immortality of a world of intelli- 


gences, would not do to die by. 

But I have said that the assertion is in part 
true, and that part which is true forms a high 
compliment to the practical utility of the senti- 
ment under consideration, It is good to live by— 


well, we want something good to live by, and here 


thank God we have it, those of the contrary part 
And why is it good to 
live by? It is so because if we live by it, we 
shall live just as we ought to live—just as God 
requires us to live—just as the Saviour lived—in 
short we shall live right before God and man. Is 
it not so? 

This faith teaches us to love God because he 
first loved us—to do justly, love mercy, and to 
walk humbly before him—to live soberly, right- 


eously and godly in the world: to strive to imi- 


tate the example of Christ, the great pattern of 
moral excellence: to regard and treat our fellow 
men as our brethren, the children of the same 
benevolent parent, the objects of the same Divine 
regard, and heirs of the same happy inheritance. 
He therefore who lives the most in accordance 
with the teachings of this doctrine, comes nearest 
the true life, he approaches nearest the great ex- 
ample, and proves himself worthiest of being 
called a child of God. 

When we are pointed to a professed believer 
in this doctrine then, who does not show his faith 
by his works, or whose life is not governed by 
correct principles, we say in return that he does 
not live by his faith; because, if he did, he would 
be a far better and more exemplary man. No 
one can embrace this faith, much less give heed 
to its teachicgs without being made better, at least 
in some respects. Point if you please to the very 
worst man in the circle of your acquaintance, who 
makes a profession of belief in the Gospel, of the 
grace of God, which bringeth salvation to all men 
and though he is in a moral point of view at a 
vast remove from what he ought to be, yet I have 
no hesitation in saying, that I believe he is in 
some respects better than he would be, if he were 
entirely destitute of a knowledge concerning this 
system of religious faith. He has at least some 
better feelings and better desires. 

In conclusion, let us recapitulate. We should 
love the truth in the first place, because it came 
from God. Secondly, because it renders the 
name and character of the Supreme Being, hon- 
orable, adorable and attractive in our sight. 
Thirdly, because it honors and exalts the mission 
and work of Christ. Fourthly, because it is con- 
genial with the high and ennobling principles of 
our moral natures, and lastly, because of its great 
practical utility. Here surely are motives suffi- 
cient in number and power, to operate upon the 
mind. O! then let us love the truth, let us live 
by it, let us cherish it as the pearl of great price. 
Glorious and joyous as are our hopes for the fu- 
ture, let us endeavor to be saved here: let us get 
ataste of the waters of life here. There isa 
salvation that can be enjoyed in this world as well 
asin the future: it is of the same nature and 
character, too, only there it is perfected. Now 
we know only in part: now we see through a glass 
darkly: now we walk by faith; but when that 
which is perfect is come,then that which is in part 
shall be done away. ‘‘Then we shall see as we 
are seen, and know as we are known.” Thank 
heaven for the assurance.— Christian Messenger. 





No one can be happy who has not got an hon- 
est heart in his bosom. 
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THE PURCHASED POSSESSION. 


BY REV. D. THING, 

The Apostle hath declared that we are not 
our own, that we are bought witha price. Now 
there ia one very important consideration in this 
text, that I want you to take particular notice of. We 
are not our own but we are bought with a price. 

Now if we are not our own but are bought with 
a price, it is evident that some one hath bought us 
and paid a price for us. 

Now it is very important that we should know to 
whom we belong, if we are not our own, but are 
bought with a price. 

Then who hath bought us, and what is the price | 
paid for us? 
gift of his own dear Son, who came into this world 
to suffer the just for the unjust; who took upon bim 
our infirmities and bare our sins in his own body on | 
the cross. 

He gave himself a ransom for all, and tasted death | 
fur every man. He has made a propitiation for our | 
sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of the | 
whole world. He has purchased us then with his | 
own blood which he spilt on Calvary. 

This, then, is the price that he has paid for us— 
He has laid down his life for us that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity. 

All mankind are the purchased possession of | 
Christ, as he has bought us and paid an infinite price 
for us, even the price of his own life which he hath 
laid down for us, because he has tasted death for ev- 
ery man. 

Consequently we are God’s, and as such we ought 
to love and adore him. 

Here then, the question very naturally comes up, 
Will God suffer any one to wrest any part of this 
purchased possession out of his hands after paying 
such an infinite price for it? 

When a man is about to purchase a farm, if he is 
a wise man he will first examine the records and see 
if the man with whom he bargains is the right own- 
er of the farm he is about to purchase. If he satis- 
fies himself that the man’s title to the place is good, 
and that his deed will be valid, he then goes on and 
makes the purchase, pays the price and takes the 
deed and has it recorded: and there is no power un- 
der heaven that can wrest any part of it out of his 
hands. 

Shall we suppose that God whom all acknowledge 
to be possessed of infinite wisdom and power, would 
Jay his plans less wisely than poor finite man? If 
not, if we acknowledge that God took as much pains 
to secure our salvation as aman would to secure 
the possession of a farm, our salvation is sure. 

And I am persuaded that neither death nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 








Ba. Battov—In the Watchman of last week, I 
find an article sigued J. M, the object of which I un- 
derstand to be to bring into notice certain letters 
published in the last volume of the Watchman, ad- 
dressed to young Ministers, signed R. S. Now 1 
do not blame J. M. for speaking in praise of those 
letters, if he thought it was his duty so to do, but | 
am sorry he wrote as he did; and I think he will re- 
gret it himself, when he comes to review his article. 
He will see, I think, that his insinuations were un- 
just and cruel. He writes as follows—‘*What amu- 
sed me not a little, was the fact, as 1 understood it, 
that many seemed to be unwilling to acknowledge 
that Universalist Ministers had made any improve- 
mentin the manner of preaching, that they had 
jearned a more excellent way in which to present to 
the human mind the great truths of heaven, or that 
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they had ever been guilty of using too much severi- 
ty in their ministrations, had been too dogmatical, 
too full of theory,and too emply in regard to a prac- 
tical exemplification and enforcement of Christian 
duty.” Now, did J. M. believe that the reading of 
the letters of R. S. to a Young Minister should have 
led to such an acknowledgement as this on the part 
of the Universalist community? his language im- 
plies this: but I must say to J. M. that | am not pre- 
pared to admit that what he here insinuates is just. 

Indeed he seems to doubt it himself, for he says in 
another part of his article, speaking of the same men 
about whose ignorance and guilt he was not a little 
amused, ‘‘Let us not speak lightly of the labors of 
those who went to their appropriate work with zeal 

and fidelity; with great sacrifice and hard labor to | 
clear off the rubbish and sow the seed. Venerable | 
men! Bold spirits? Strong in the faith! God of 





should forget their manly toils, their noble and gen-| 


erous deeds!” Now could J. M. believe what he} 
appears to think R. S. has said in his letters! No, he | 


Why then write as he did, and throw out such sug- | 
gestions? I have yet to learn that there is a more} 
excellent way of preaching the great truths of heav- | 
en, than that which has generally been pursued by | 
our ministers for twenty-five years past. I am satis- 
fied God has greatly blest them, and hope they will 

toil on, and have both theory and practice in their 

sermons. I have penned these few words with no 

unkind feelings towards J. M. and I wish to ‘have 

no controversy with him or with any one on this sub- 
ject. I feel willing my brethren should express their 

views on any subject—all Task is for them to be 

candid, and not deal in unkind insinuations, and un-| 
just censures. 


WM. FROST. 
Williamstown, August 5, 1844. 





POPULARITY. 

What is that we call popularity?—A desire to 
please all; and for the entire purpose of securing 
universal favor and regard. That we should make 
all proper and consistent exertion, to please all with | 
whom we have intercenrse; no reasonable person | 
willdeny. For unless our course of conduct does | 
in some degree please them, we cannot rationally | 
expect to secure their affections and good will. And 
without these, we cannot obtain that assistance from H 
the wise and virtuous, which it is necessary for us to | 
have, that we may pleasantly pursue the gnward | 
journey of life. 

And the experience of the past has taught us, that 
if we would exercise a healthy influence over the | 
wicked, and have our exertions to reclaim them from 
their errors and vices crowned with success, we | 
must deal with them in such a manuer, that we can | 
permanently secure their affections. 








with the view to please our follow-men? 


become popular, are ready ro sacrifice their feelings, 


—suppress their own honest convictions, and give 
their support to a party, whose views, in the main, 


they consider entirely unsound. Many of this char- | 


a 


pel which was preached before unto Abraham, say- 
ing, ‘ In thee shall all nations be blessed,”—that the 
Son was sent into the world, and established princi- 
ples, which are destined finally to emancipate the 
last slave to sin, and bring in everlasting righteous- 
ness, are the true,heaven-born doctrines,emanating, 
as they do, from the throne of God, we are bound 
by every principle of right and duty, to support 
their promotion in our world, and hence to advocate 
them, upon every suitable occasion, with all our 
mind, might, and strength. P. Hersey. 
Calais, Vt. 





MISCELLANY FOR AUGUST. 

The second No. vol. 2, of this sprightly and well 
conducted Monthly, has been received, and careful- 
ly perused. The articles are good—some better for 
us than others, The article by brother L. R. Paige, 


I answer, God hath bought us by the | mercy forbid that we who enter into their labors, | on the “Parable of the Laborers,” is peculiarly val- 


uable. The writer of this, has long been satisfied 
that several parables, which,by almost universal con- 
seut, have been applied to Jews and Gentiles, as 


| could not, it would seem from his own remarks.— | such, were not originally so intended. Some cases 


of the kind, have been named to many brethren; but 
most of them thought best to avoid innovations, 
where the common and accredited expositions ad- 
vanced no sentiments of pernicious tendency. ‘The 
facts before us, that Br. Paige has departed from the 
old, beaten track of his predecessors, augurs well 
for the expected fortheoming Commentary from his 
hand. We confess we have had some fears on this 
score. He is placed in peculiar circumstanees—sur- 
rounded by controlling influences—and, as was ex- 
pected, must speak so as to meet the approbation of 
great men at head-quarters. But, he is a giant 
himself, and may occasionally stretch his limbs a- 
broad, without special permission. That Br. Paige 
is a good man, and will mean to do right, we doubt 
not. It is hoped he will avoid “‘ultraism,” as it is 
ealled, and go exclusively on “the true Universalist 
ground,” in his exposition of certain texts: leave off 
when he has said enough. 

The number before us, abounds with excellent ar- 
ticles in Prose and Poetry. We admire the spirit of 
the notice concerning the unjustifiable murder of the 
Smiths, of Mormon notoriety. Who will subseribe 
for the Miscellany? ‘Speak quick.” R. 8. 





DISTRIBUTION OF TRACTS. 
Some very kind soul came this way a few days 
since, and left two Tracts for our edification and im- 
provement—the one entitled “Appeal to the Con- 


| science of the Retailer of Ardent Spirits,” and the 


other, ‘‘Portrait of a Modern Infidel,” giving short 
“extracts from Cheetham’s Life of Thomas Paine.” 

How wonderfully appropriate! Warn a person 
who never was a retailer of ardent spirits, against 
that kind of dieker! and one too, who for a dozen 


| years or more, has not tasted of a drop of drunk- 
But what course of conduct may we safely pursue, | producing spirits; not even of common wine! 

if we are | 
close observers of human actions, we shall discover Tract-distributing Churches, to follow our example, 
many unprincipled characters in our world, who, to | and call on Motrisu & Stape, of Woodstock, Vt. 


By the way, wou d it not be well for some of our 


and get Wine for the Communion service, which 
| will not intoxicate? R.S. 
| August 9, 1944. 


We have received the “Gospen Treacher anv 


acter, there are, who liberally give their money to | 
suppert, and weekly attend the preaching of doc-| Sissata Scuoon Conrrisvtor,” for August Ist; a 
trines, which their better judgment acknowledges to | valuable semi-monthly, published atBoston by James 
be entirely at variance with the truth of God.| M. Usher, and edited by Br. J. G. Adams, of Mal- 
But as no rational or consistent philosophy admits | en, Mass. To render the work extensively useful, 
such a course of conduct to be right or honest, then | the publisher has greatly lowered the price. 
let no man sink himself so far beneath the dignity of | N.B. Probably, Br. Ballou will insert the “Spe- 
the christian character, as to iadulge in such base cial Notice,” on p.p. 42, 43. B.:S, 
hypocrisy. But let each and every one, stand boldly August 9, 1844. 
forth, and ina kind, gentle manner, advocate and -- 
try to promote those principles, which they hold to 
be true and sacred;—and this too, without regard to 
public censure or applause. 

For illustration; if we believe that the doctrine of 











SWEARING. 
Of all the vicious practices that have obtained, 
none appears more useless and foolish than that of 
swearing. ‘The miser, extortioner, or even thief acts 











God’s impartial grace and goodness,—that the gos- | not without an object, which is the acquisltion of 
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property. The same may be said of drunkenness, 
excess, venality. The object is the gratification of 
some one of the animal propensities or passions. 
But this can never be the case with the swearer, un- 
less it be admitted that he swears for the sake of the 
pleasure it affords. If this be the fact, which how- 
ever is very doubtful, yet no one will say, he is born 
with a propensity to swear; nor that it is always the 
result of passion or anger, as persons as often swear 
when in a cheerful mood, or in pleasing conversation 
as otherwise. 

‘The only conclusion is, that bad example in oth- 
ers leads to this foolish practice, and that habit con- 
firms and perpetuates it. At all events it is a most 
useless practice. It does the swearer no good, but 
only makes him appear ridiculous, and thus sinks his 
dignity in the eyes of the public; while it inflicts an 
injury onthe moral feeling and good sense of the 
virtuous part of the community. We rejoice that 
this vice, which has so long been an almost constant 
attendant on drunkenness, has ceased in proportion 
as that practice has diminished in our land. 


K. H.* 
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TC... ITED... 
THE DEPARTED. 


RY MISS JANZ WARD. 





Where are they—the departed—who have left our 
hills and streams, whose faces beam on us no more, 
except in memory’s dreams? 1 seem to hear, all 
bland and sweet, the tones that death has hushed, 
and see the well known forms again that long have 
lain in dust. 

The departed,—what sad though pjeasant memo- 
ries steal over us,—what heart does not thrill at the 
mention of their names—what numberless phantoms 
of past days are marshalled before us! The aged 
man—the man of care,—the matron—the prattling 
rinfant—the noble youth, and gentle girl, seem again 
restored te us—again their remembered tones fall 
sweetly on the listening ear; again we press the gen- 
tle hand, and gaze upon the lovely forms, which 
were as evanescent as a pleasant dream, of those 
who have withered away like a fragile flower at the 
touch of the Autumn frost—of those who have turn- 
ed sickening from this vain world, its pride and 
pomp, its vanity and frivolity, and laid them down 
to rest in the quiet grave. 

Even now it seems that I can again behold one 
who loved me in infancy, who encouraged my child- 
ish hopes and soothed my infantile fears; who watch- 
ed over me with all a mother’s tenderness, who like 
a ministering angel hovered around my couch of 
pain with sleepless eyes and untiring patience, and 
devoted every faculty to soothe the feverish invalid, 
who would accept of no attention except that which 
was bestowed by a mother’s hand, and valued no af- 
fection but that which sprang from a parent’s heart; 
of one who sacrificed strength, health, and perhaps 
life, in her untiring devotion to her sick children. 

My mother—sacred name! No wonder that the 
purity and depth of a mother’s love has been sung 
in all ages. What human heart does not respond to 
the sentiment, that the richest gem on earth is a mo- 
ther’s love; that it is far more to be valued than gold 
or precious stones, for they can hever purchase a 
love so unalloyed, so endearing as this, which like 
the sunbeam, sheds as rich a lustre on the lowly cot 
as on the gorgeous palace. 


It has often been to me a subject of astonishment 
that those who believe that ‘multitudes of spiritual 
beings walk the earth,”—that the departed hover 
around the beings and objects they loved while on 
earth, should have such thrilling emotions of fear 
and horror at the thought of coming in contact with 
them. Methinks itis a pleasant belief, and one that 
would have a purifying influence upon our minds— 





to think the loved and lost are hovering near; that 
their beatified spirits view with pleasure our every 
attempt to walk in the paths of virtue; and with re- 
gret, every deviation from rectitude; that they bend 
down from their glorious mansions on high to cheer 
usin our pilgrimage of duty, to lift the thoughts 
from earth, to raise the sinking spirit, and to breathe 
into our souls the blessedness of heaven. 

It is a sweet belief, and if departed spirits are per- 
mitted to revisit the earth, would that we might 
meet again, my mother! Why should I tremble like 
a doomed criminal when I have loved thee so dearly ! 
I think of thee at sunny noon, and balmy evening mild 
Brings back as in the buried past—thy teachings to thy 


child; 

And when the thunder’s awful voice is pealing from on 
high, 

And the rough tempest fiercely sweeps along the dark- 
ened sky, 

I feel thy presence with me still, though year on year 
hath fled, 

Since thou with worn and wasted form wert laid among 
the dead. 


Thou art not here—thou art not here—yet never from 


my heart 

Shall all thy fond and faithful love—thy tenderness de- 
part; 

And whether gloom or sunshine fall around my earthly 
lot, 

Mid all its joys and sorrowings—thou canst not be forgot! 

And though a filial kiss I might not press upon thy cheek, 

Or touch those icy lips again that nought but love could 
speak, 

In tones of thrilling tenderness—or gaze into thine eye, 

When far from thine own happy home thou laid’st thee 
down to die, 

And though it ne’er be given me to view the sacred spot 

Where thou wert laid, dear mother—thou canst not be 
forgot. 


And thou, fair girl, thou comest to me not as in 
days of yore, with thy small white hand upon the 
bridle of old Hyder Ali, or as when the coal-black 
representative of the old Rajah, disdaining to be 
guided by thy feeble hand, gave us many a fright— 
though nothing worse—nor, as when we roamed a- 
long the grass-fringed banks of the Lamoille, and 
culled the golden butter-cups and sweet blue violets, 
or rambled in thine own pleasant garden, where the 
beauteous flowers perfumed the air, and tempted the 
fairy humming-bird to come with rainbow tinted 
form, and fluttering wing, to thrust in its slender bill 
and suck up the delicious nectar, and then vanish a- 
way, to show us what lovely forms might be given 
to the eye, and then be forever withdrawn, like thine 
own, Adelia! And thou hast been dead two years 
this day, and yet thou comest to me with thy pale 
face, scarce paler than in those halcyon days—but 
now the trace of suffering has vanished from thy 
brow, and thou gazest on me as thou didst when I 
last saw thee, and thou pointest to that heavenly 
home thon hast left. Methinks thou wouldst call 
me not back dear friend but rather hasten to meet 
me in those shining courts, 

‘*Where love has put off in the land of its birth, 

The stains it hath gathered in this; 
And Hope, the sweet singer that gladdened the earth, 
Lies asleep on the bosom of bliss.’’ 

And thou noble hearted L., playmate of childhood 
—thou drawest near with thy radiant face beaming 
with the glory of the spirit-land, and thy open brow, 
which deceit could never tarnish; and though the 
world placed before thee its richest treasures and 
strongest temptations, thou hast turned from them 
all at the mandate of thy God, and taught a lesson of 
piety and submission in thy death, that even the a- 
ged might con with profit. Thou, who without a 
sigh, yielded up thy many blessings and resigned 
thyself to death as calmly as him 

‘*Who wraps the drapery of his couch around him, 

And lies down to pleasant dreams.’’ 

And thou, fair girl, on whose brow a fond lover 
hoped to place a bridal coronal, thou who hast pass- 


ST, 
ed away and left a sad heart to mourn thy loss—And 
thou a wife und mother, who wert laid to rest with 
thy gentle daughter on thy arm, thou wast snatched 
from many hearts that loved thee dearly. And thou 
sweet babe, my niece and namesake, who wast ta- 
ken away in the morning of life from yearning hearts 
with thy soul pure and spotless as when it emanated 
from thy Creator—but the shadows thicken fast, and 
1 bid them depart; hoping that though we can meet 
no more on earth, we may at last meet in heaven, 
and may greet a ransomed universe around the throne 
of Jehovah. 

*Tis sweet to think of the absent we love, 

If we miss them below we shall meet them above. 


St. Albans, June 9th. 


THE MOTHER’S JEWELS. 
Inscribed to Mrs. * * * * * * 
The Roman matron proundly stood 
Within her ancient halls, 
While sunlight in a goiden flood, 
Fell on the marble walls :— 
And viewed in that enkindling light 
The jewels of her quest, 
The Flashing gems that bound her brow 
And sparkled on her breast. 


But when desired to show her own 

(Were they not priceless ones ?) 
She turned with Roman dignity 
And pointed to her sons. 

‘?Tis ever thus’? to woman given 
The choice of diadems, 

She will not for the diamond’s ray 
Exchange her living gems. 


Cornelia’s noble heirs were taught 
To *‘do or die’’ for Rome : 
Our country claims a noble race 
To guard a freer home ! 
Those Romans, to their country’s cause 
Pledged all their mighty powers : 
The sons Columbian mothers teach 
May do as much for ours. 


And is not hers a happy lot 
Who in a home 20 free 

Treasures the gems whose radiant light 
As tor eternity ? 

Long may’st thou keep, unbroken, pure, 
That jewel band of thine, 

Or only yield its radiance up 
To deck a holier shrine. 





HAPPINESS. 
‘O! Happiness, our being’s end and aim.’ 

When we look around us, on every side we be- 
hold mankind busily engaged in their various pur- 
suits; we see them each on the alert for some new 
and untried scheme, never contented, but always 
reaching and striving to obtain some object they do 
not possess. 

The student pores over his volumes with unwea- 
ried diligence, storing his mind with the unfading 
truths of science; the merchant retires to his count- 
ing room with brighter hopes and more pleasing an- 
ticipations; while the mechanic resumes his wonted 
labor with renewed energy, and the harsh din of 
machinery is heard throughout our land. 

Now what is it that stimulates them along their 
course? What object have they in view for which 
they perform such arduous tasks? ‘The inquiry 
may be answered in a single word, Happiness! Yes 
it is happiness that every individual desires; it is 
that which prompts them to action; it is for the ob- 
taining of that toward which all their movements 
tend. They ever seek it, but find it not. Where 
may it be found? Go seek it in the gilded palaces 
of kings, or ascend the throne reared by fearful 
deeds of valor and bravery. Ask of worldly fame 
and wealth, or enter the giddy rounds of pleasure; 
but ye will not find it, for pure happiness deigns not 
to take up its abode in the polluted scenes of earth; 





it is of a nobler nature, and purer origin; it.scare 
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above the trifling enjoyments of earth and finds a: 


home in the bosom of its own source,—God. Then 
cease imperfect man, cease thy vain attempts to find 
happiness in earthly pleasures,—cease to seek it 
where it was never promised, and turn thy thoughts 
to nobler tasks. 

Seek it in the courts of Jehovah where it has 
been promised since the foundation of the world. 
There streams of unceasing happiness flow from the 
eternal throne. There are gems brighter than ever 
gilded a monarch’s brow. ‘There are treasures 
more valuable than aught Parma or Golconda can 
bestow. There are purer joys than the world 
knows. 'There ye may quench your thirst at the 
pure fountain of happiness, and revel in the joys 
that surround the heavenly throne. 

Then forsake the vain allurements of earth and 
turn thy mind to holier deeds. Soar to the abodes 
of light and mingle with the pure in thought. Cease 
to grovel in the deepning shades of night and come 
forth at each early morn to greet thy God. 

M. P. 








Youths’ Department, " 
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[Selected.] 
WHAT IS [T TO BE POLITE? 


Politeness is a delicate regard to the feelings of 
others. It does not consist in civil bows, or graceful 
wavings of the hand, or a courtly bearing of the bo- 
dy, or in flattering speeches; it lies rather in avoid- 
ing rude and offensive speeches, in avoiding offensive 
habits, and in adopting a general course of conduct 
calculated to gratify and please those around us. 

We sometimes see people who pretend to be very 
polite; who bow and say flattering things, and affect 
an air of polish and refinement; and who are yet 
haughty, and seem to say, by their airs, ‘‘ We are 
better than you are!” Now, whatever these people 
may pretend to be, they are not polite—they are, ra- 
ther, coarse-minded, vulgar, disagreeable, people; 
they are at once ill-bred, hypocritical and wicked. 
‘They pretend to be what they are not; they are fill- 
ed with self-conceit, and are really desirous of 
wounding the feelings of others, by making them feel 
humbled in their presence. Nothing can be more 
offensive than such manners. 

A truly polite person endeavors to put all at ease 
around him. If he is learned, in the presence of the 
unlettered he does not set off his knowledge; if he 
is better dressed thon those around him, he does not 
direct attention to this fact, but leads to other topics 
of consideration; if he is handsome, he acts as if he 
did not know it; if he isof a higher station in life 
than others who may be present, he siill treats all 
with due attention and kindness. 

The source of politeness is the heart. If the heart 
is good—if it is full of gentleness, goodness, tender- 
ness and grace, the face, the hands, the form, will 
all unite to express it. ‘The manners of a person set 
forth his heart; they tell tales out of school, and let 
everybody look into the bosom. If a person is al- 
ways saying malicious, ill-natured things, we know 
that the haart is ill-natured and malicious. If the 


lof offence; and the best way to do this, is to keep a 
heart void of offence. If we feel pleasantly, kindly, 
benevolently, we shall be very apt to appear pleas- 

antly, kindly, benevolently. If by any means we 

have adopted a bad habit—if we have become satiri- 
cal—if we have fallen into the practice of telling 
tales of others, or exaggerating the faults of others, 
or taking pleasure in telling scandalous tales of oth- | 
ers, the moment we become apprised of it, we should | 
break off such bad habits. 

I sometimes fancy that young people—even some | 
of my blue-eyed and black-eyed friends—hardly 
think that they are bound to be polite: but, let me. 





tell you, my dear children, that now is the very time | 
to begin to establish the habit of paying attention to | 


Let me beg of you, there-| { ween that he thought of the golden grain 


the feelings of others. 
fore, always—at the table, in the street, in the par- 
lor, at church, with the young and the old—be po- 


lite; by which I mean, be regardful of the feelings 
"of others. 


[Selected. } 
KINDNESS. 


| A very little girl who was frequently reading her 
| Bible, often gave proof that she considered it her du- 
| ty to obey its precepts. One day she came delight- 
\ed to her mother, showing some plums that a friend 
| had given to her. The mother answered, “she was 
very kind and has given you a great many.” “ Yes,” 
said the child, ‘‘ very indeed; and she gave me more 
than these, but I have given some away.” The mo- 
ther asked to whom she had given them? when the 
child replied: “I gave them to a girl who pushes 
me off the path and makes faces at me.” Upon be- 
ing asked why she gave them to her, she answered, 
‘« Because I thought that would make her know, that 
I wished to be kind to her, and she will not perhaps 
be unkind and rude to me again.” 

How sweetly and simply did this dear little one 
obey the injunction to “ overcome evil with good.” 


! 


| 





[Selected.] 
WHAT IS HABIT? 


When we have done a thing several times, it be- 
comes easier for us to do it than before. Whena 
boy begins to use profane words, he does it with a 
feeling of awkwardness. The first time he swears, 
he usually feels quite badly. 

But he swears the second time more easily, and 
more easily still the third time. At last he does it 
without any bad feeling, and, indeed, takes a pleas- 
ure in his profanity. He has now gota habit of 
swearing, and itis easier for him to use bad lan- 
guage than any other. 

It is just the same with lying. A child feels very 


when he tells the second; but when he has told a 
dozen or two, he usually tells a lie as easily as he 
tells the "truth; and the reason is that he has got a 
habit of lying. 

Habit is, then , a disposition, an inclination to do a 
thing, arising from practice. It is said that practice 
|makes perfect; by which it is meant that a person 
| does a thing easily which he has done before. 
| Now some very important inferences are to be 
drawn from this. If a person does evil repeatedly, 





badly when he tells the first lie. He feels badly, too, | 


countenance, has a severe, harsh, and unkind expres-| he gets a habit of it, and it becomes natural, easy for 
sion, we do not doubt that it is an index to the heart. | him to do evil; and the longer a person goes on in 
As the pointers of a clock show how the machinery | this habit, the more easy it is for him to do evil, and 
moves within—telling of every revolution, down: the more difficult to do well. What a fearful thing 
even to the ticking of seconds—so the manners tell it is, therefore, to get any bad habit! 
the beatings of the bosom, and show to the eye of| It is the same with good habits as bad ones—they 
the skilful observer, all that is going on there. | tend to control us and guide our conduct. If a per- 
Some persons fancy that politeness implies insin-| does good repeatedly, it becomes a habit with him to 
cerity; they imagine that it requires a certain de-| do good; it is easy for him to do good, and difficult 
gree of pretence, flattery and gloss. This is a mis-| to do wrong. What an important thing it is to have 
take. Politeness, like every other virtue, may be) good habits! 
earried to excess, and thus become vicious or false.| Now, my dear reader, remember that every day 





yom 


Politeness never calls upon us to sacrifice sincerity; 
it never requires us to say or do or pretend what is 
not trae. it commands us to keep our manners void 


you are forming habits, good or bad; you are every 
day making it easier to do evil cr to do well. Hab- 
its are like railroad tracks, upon which we move 
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| quickly, easily, and rapidly. Let us all take care 


that our habits lead in a right direction, and end in 
peace and not in sorrow. 





LINES, 
(Written after an evening ramble.) 
I walked abroad through flowery fields 
One afternoon in May; 
The sky was clear, the air was calm, 
And birds sang on each spray. 


The farmer he guided his “good old plough” 
That lustily moved along, 

With a happy face and a sun-burnt brow, 
While he sang a cheerful song. 


That would soon reward his care; 
And how pleasant it was to hold the plough, 
And a farmer’s name to bear. 


He looks to the sun, the rain, the dew— 
He looks to his Father above 

To quicken the seed he sows in hope, 
And God smiles down in love. 


O who would change this happy life— 
Healthful to body and soul— 
For the carking cares, the toil and noise 


That through yon city roll? 


O who would leave the free pure air, 
The flowery field and wood— 

‘The sight of all the glorious works 
God made, and called them “good”? 


While thus my steps 1 onward traced, 
A joy spread through my frame, 

For I thought how good our Father was, 
And I blessed his holy name. 


I looked around, and I saw so much 
That proved his love to man; 

It was most wondrous to my mind 
That all saw not the plan. 


His rgihteous laws the earth obeys, 
And moon, and stars, and sun— 

And beauteous order comes from this, 
Since first the world begun. 


O may it be our highest aim 
To heed God’s holy will, 
And thus to keep our hearts in tune, 
Our humble part to fill. 
J. RS. 
East Randolph, Vt. 
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RICHES. 


It cannot have escaped the notice of observing minds, 
that the great mass of the people of our country are very 
eager in the pursuit of riches, that all their powers of 
mind and all their ingenuity are exerted in money-getting, 
im acquiring a property. And this love of money is in- 
stilled into their minds in early youth,—even before they 
can speak its name, or know its use, the shining coin is 
placed in their hands, or suspended by a rtring from the 
neck, and they are taught to value it ofall things the 
most important, to regard it as their being,s end and aim. 
Hence, altho’ all do not expect to be what the world 
calls rich, yet each thinks his happiness depends on bay- 
ing something he can call ‘ mine,’ and the more he has, 
the happier he expects to be. 

With this state of things many are well pleased, or they 
would not countenance it ; with it parents are pleased, 
or they would teach their children better, both by pre- 
cept and example. But, that such isthe duty of maa. 
and such the object of his existence here, we do not be- 
lieve ; we believe that there is a higher and holier sphere 
for him to move in, that he has a soul, a mind, and that 
the richest of all treasures, is the store-house of the mind 
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well filled with useful knowledge. We would not have 
it understood that we object to people’s laboring to ac- 
quire property, for we believe it to be the duty of all, to 
be constantly engaged in some useful employment, but 
we object to the ideathat money should be the object 
and end of labor, that it is in and of itself, good, and a 
source of permanent enjoyment. Riches as a means,are 
useful, but as an end, they are injurious to society, and 
a source of anxiety and misery to the possessor. 

He, whose expectations reach no farther,—whose soul 
rises no higher than worldly gain, is liable to be disap- 
pointed at every step. Disease may render him helpless 
—the midnight robber may make him pennyless; the de- 
vouring flames, in one scene of conflagration, may blast 
all his hopes, and render him a beggar and a vagabond 
ontheearth. These may be the consequences to those 
who ‘trust in uncertain riches.”’ 

But whilst we have no confidence in worldly riches, in 
those ‘‘things which perish with the using,’’ we believe 
there are ‘‘durable riches,’’ treasures that never fuil,that 
are of themselves good,—that fade not—that cannot be 
taken from us, for they are treasures of knowledge and 
virtue, which the fluctuations of trade cannot diminish, 
nor thieves steal, nor the devouring flame destroy. In 
the mind, then, lie true riches, and from thence must we 
look for permanent happiness. He, that would be happy 
in future years, must have a treasure here; let it com- 








mence in youth, and grow with his growth, and increase 
as the powers and faculties of his mind are developed. 
The Saviour taught an important truth when he said, 
**Seck ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you.’’— 
Yes, the first duty of man is to seek this pearl of great 
price—to cultivate the mind and purify the affections, by 
an acquaintance with the Gospel of Christ,—to learn 


the great duties of life, supreme love to God and univer- | 


sallove to man; and having this principle deep-rooted 
in the heart, we shall be prepared to deal justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with God; and as a necessa- 
ry consequence, all other needed blessings will follow.— 
A righteous man, a Christian is more likely to be pros- 
pered in his labors than the wicked; and what is better, | 
he has constant enjoyment, lives in peace with all men, 
and is a blessing to his race. 

What a contrast there is between the man who pos- 
sesses mental riches, and him who possesses only world- 
ly wealth! From the countenance of the former beam 
intelligence and virtue,—from his lips fall the words of 


sympathy and kindness,—and around him shines the light | 


He is a social being, and in 
society he exerts a happy influence. But how is it with 
the later character? Examine his appearance. He is 
haughty enough, certainly—he looks down with much 
contempt upon the poor, and despises knowledge as a 
thing of no consequence. He loves money; and will af- | 
ford means and encouragement to vice, if he can obtain 
it thereby. In his countenance is expression, but it comes | 
nearer being a delineation of the interest table than an! 
index to a loving heart within. The only difficulty \ 
such a man is, he has put that into his pocket which he 
ought to have usedas a means to put knowledge in the 
head. These are extreme cases, I know, bat still, they 
If, then, we would be one of the former class 


of benevolence and love. 


| 
exist. 
and enjoy heavenly and durable riches here, let us culti- 
vate our minds, enlighten our understandings, purify our 
affections, and let love be the only indwelling princip’e 
of our hearts, and we shall have all that we can desire, 
which is peace and happiness. ow. | 


MR. SHIPMAN. | 
We are informed, that this Rev. gentleman, of Second | 
Advent notoriety, who has figured so largely in the ob-| 
scure corners of this great world, bas been holding forth 
of late the beauties and charms of Millerism in Hard- 
wick. What success he has in crying, ‘Lo here is Christ, 
or lo there,’ or in teaching that He is in the desert, and 
leading the people forth to perish there, having nothing | 
to nourish them but the bitter and sickening waters of 
Millerism, and no light but the darkness of finaticism 
and delusion,—what success attends him we are not in- 
formed. We hope the people have been sufficiently de- 
ceived by these false prophets to open their eyes to the | 
truth, and no longer be led by these blind guides. The | 
best remedy we have heard of, for this delusion is, to | 
study the scriptures diligently, and make a constant use | 
of common sense. This is a sure antidote. And if we’ 


| of its prey.” Do not the terrors of death come thunder- 
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THE JOY OF RELIGION. 


were permitted to give advice to friend Shipman, we 


would advise him to go up to Jerusalem and tarry there,) Jr isa fact—indubitably so, that the greater portion 
till he is endowed wtth power from on high;—then he | 4¢ the happiness which this world affords, consists 
will preach ‘the glad tidings of greatsjoy’ instead of the lin the anticipation of the thing, rather then in the 
aha me ap anaes ni eee td real possession of the desired object. Our desires 
tracted meeting in Caleie, in rnd presage on p erheoges one Soh apes the platlows WY ony Ming: 
Christ would make his personal appearance in ’43 ‘if the rer foe we ee ort topbranc honeyed. 
Bible was true.’ Forty-three is now passed. Does he and our mind’s-eye is ever fixed upon some darling 

object, anticipating the day when certain pleasures 


now consider the coming of Christ a past event, and hall ies . 
thus agree with Universalists in this particular? (If he shen be vouchtated, sad when Within our mpeh, Nie 


considers the Bible true he must for ’43 is past.) Or | the ww _ -_ — ais pcos biped go we 
does he deny the truth of the Scriptures, considering | 24 in comparison with what we anticipated, catch 
them a mere fable or book of riddles? We are inclined |* V@Por- It’s not so with religion; in order that our 
to think that the latter is his opinion, from the fact that |S°Uls may be filled with joy complete, we must pos- 
he is still declaring the advent of the Savior to be future; S88 it. Individuals may say, and indeed think, that 
for it cannot be future, if the Bible is true, according to,|eligion adds to our present happiness, but unless 
his own teaching in Jan. ’43. We should like to know | their whole souls have been baptized in its sacred 
from what book he now instructs the people. Is it from and peace-giving waters, they are as destitute of 
the prophet, Miller’s or from the Koran? It matters}a full idea of the real happiness it imparts as the 
not, since one contains about as much truth as the other. | pale Laplander who shivers in the midst of his moun- 
Mr. Shipman, while discoursing upon the signs that tains of ice, is of the burning rays of an Etheopian 
were to precede Christ’s coming, said, they had all sun, Yes, we may know something of the vital im- 
made their appearance; we should see them no more. | portance of religion by observation and reflection; 
Among these were enumerated Northern Lights, falling hut without having it rooted and grounded in the 
stars, earthquakes. Has he been so engaged, for a | fertile 
year past, that he has not looked towaid the heavens? 
fas he not seen the electric flash streaking up from the 
north, blushing with redness at his folly, 
| he to his assertion? 











soil of our hearts, we are as it were 2 stran- 
ger ina foreign land,wandering about here and there, 
= ‘looking for some congenial spot where he can rest 
and giving the | pi, weary soul. O, then, let us strive to plant this 
Has he not seen the falling stars, “a ioe F . 
so called, descending toward the earth, their light being enmeners ae rary Se Ais aT ee oraty 
hele! } ri Aes a eS ‘human being. Let us water it with the pure waters 
extinguished in the atmosphere; a fit emblem of the fall g 7 > “65 
and extinction of his own false doctrine? Has not the of love fresh from the crystal fountains of virtue, 
rumbling of the Western earthquake reached his ears? | until ts cooling Sreuches shall extend ‘and o'evehed- 
If it has not, the ravings of the maniac, and the cries of 9 ©V°TY dark corner of the human heart. Let us 
distress, produced by Millerism, have reached the ears invite all by our own virtuous examples to come and 
and touched the hearts of the people. This professed |Tegale themselves beneath its pleasant and exhilara- 
christian man said at Calais, that he had always been 'ting shades. Let us e¢ontinue to nourish its roots 
| afraid to die, but’now, ‘he thanked God, he had not got with all our whole soul, might, mind, and strength, 
| to go to heaven in a coffin,—he should cheat death out /until its sweet odors shall make this earth a Para- 
dise, and the heart of every son and daughter of hu- 
ing into his bosom again, conscience meanwhile warning | manity a fit temple for the living God. L. Aupricu. 
him to repent of his errors and sins? Is he still afraid of | 
going to heaven ina coffin? Let him embrace the truth, 
and he will have nosuch fears. There are no coffins in 
heaven; it is a place @fqey and happiness, and not a 
place of mourning and sorrow. The vast family of man 
will be there to unite their glad voices in immortal songs 
of praise to Him that hath loved them and saved them 











News Items. 
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Nores ror Travetters.—The following notes 
of distances between places which are likely to be 
much visited this season by travellers, are prepared 


from all sin. That Mr. Shipman and all of a similar 
faith, would repent of their sins, forsake their errors, 
and embrace the Gospel of Christ, is the sincere desire 
of all lovers of truth. S. W. 





i<— Let no one fail to read the article commencing 
on the first page; especially should the young receive 
instruction from it. Too long has the study of History 
been neglected by this portion of community, vain ac- 
complishments and ornamental science having taken its 
place. The young of both sexes have been hurried into | 
the natural, metaphysical, and exact sciences before | 
their minds were capable of comprehending them. Un- 
til their intellectual faculties become sufficiently devel- 
oped and strengthened they may be profitably employed 
in the study of History,—in treasuring up facts,—in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the past and in the prophetic vi- 
sions of the future. Let all young scholars bear this in 
mind. 


VERMONT SCATE CONVENTION. 


Br. Bautov :—I would just say we are making some 
preparations for the Vermont State Convention of Uni 
versalist, which holds its Annual Session in STRAFFORD 
the 4th Wednesday and following Thursday in August. 
Those friends coming from the South will call on H. Bur- 
rett, and Wm. B. Hezleton in the South Village.—Those 
from the North will.call oa S. Moore, D. Cobb end J, H. 
Harris, where they will be directed to places of enter- 
J, C. BALDWIN. 


tainment. 
So. Strafford, Aug. 12. 
1c} If the correspondents of the Watchman would 
exercise a little more care in writing their articles for the 
press, they would not complain so much of typographi- 
cal errors. So says the Printer. 





by the Philadelphia Inquirer for its readers: 

The distance from Philadelphia to New York, via 
the railroad, 86 miles. 

New York to Baltimore, railroad routes, 182. 

New York to Washington, 220. 

New York to Boston, Stonington and Providence 
railroad, 224. 

New York to Boston, Norwich and Worcester 
railroad, 237. 

New York to Springfield, New Haven and Hart- 
ford railroad, 148. 

New York to Albany, steamboat, 145. 

New York to” Albany, east side of Hudson river, 
stage, 154. 

Albany to Boston, railroad, 200. 

Boston to Portland, Eastern railroad, 105. 

Portland to Bangor, stage, 129. 

Portland to Quebee, Augusta and Norridgewock, 
stage, 300. 

Boston to Bangor, steamboat, 245. 

Boston to Montreal, Concord and Burlington, ( Vt.) 
railroad stage and steamboat, $17. 

Albany to Montreal, Lake Champlain, 250. 

Montreal to Quebec, steamboat, 180. 

Albany to Buffalo, railroad, 325. 

Buffalo to Kingston, (Canada,) Lewistown, 222. 

Kingston to Montreal, St. Lawrence river, 212. 

Buffalo to Detroit, steamboat, $72. 

Buffalo to Chicago, the Lakes, 1047. 

Buffalo to Chicago, Detroit and St. Joseph’s, 640. 

Albany to Troy, stage, 6. 

Albany to Ballston Spa, 30. 

Albany to Siratoga, 37. 

Albany to Montreal, 252. 





A wew wav or Hartenrxe Curcxens.—A few 
weeks since a farmer at Marshfield unconsciously 
‘hrew a load of hay over a nest of new laid eggs. 
The location was near the reof of the barn chamber 
ind exceedingly warm. In three weeks afterwards, 
the farmer heard a chirping, and on removing the 
hay, found a fine brood of chickens hatched out by 
the heat, 
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A TE ED EG CS SO 
Tae Exvecrric Tetecrara.—T he application of 
this new discovery, which secures the transmission 
of human thoughts with the rapidity of light to 
points the most distant, is ee to be extensively 
made both in France and England. ‘The Orleans 
Railway Co., in France have neariy completed the 
construction of a Telegraph along their line. 

Lost Suip.—All hopes appear to have been given 
up for the safety of the Bremen ship Johannes,bound 
for this port. She lett Bremen on the 22d of March, 
under the command of Capt. Dierkes, with one hun- 
dred and fifty-six passengers, and a crew of fourteen, | 
and has never since been heard from. She is no | 
doubt lost, with allon board. ‘The crew belonged | 
to Bremen and its vicinity.—Baltimore Sun. 











Dorasitiry or Cepar.—A cedar shingle was put | 
on the barn of Ensign Abel Bliss, of Wilbraham, in | 
May, 1740, and taken off by his grandson, John | 
Bliss, July 9, 1844—making it 104 years old, and yet 


but little rotten. | 


— — | 


One of the Boston Greys, at Baltimore, gave a/| 
good toast:—'The fifty-six signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—the heaviest fifty-six in the} 
world—all Europe could not lift it! 


Tue Mormons.—Good order prevailed at our la- 
test dates from Nauvoo. ‘The work on the temple | 
was continued as previous to the violent death of the 
Prophet, and no change of note had taken place in 
the government of the city or church. e learn 
from a Cleaveland paper, that the reports in regard 
to a probable successor of Smith are nnfounded, and 
that the contingency of his death had been provided 
for by the appointment of the Twelve Elders, on 
whom the management of the Church of the Lat- 
ter Day Saints now devolve. 





A New Re ie1ovs Sect.—‘The Living Dead’ is | 
the name of a new religious sect said to have ap- 
peared in Connecticut, founded by a young lady in 
the town of Coventry, who has persuaded herselt 
and others recently, while under the influence of an 
opiate, she died and went to heaven. She describes 
her alleged adventures in the world of spirits to 
scores of visitors daily, and finds many believers. 


Cure ror Dysenrery.—lIt is said that even after 
all other remedies have failed, a certain cure will be 
found in rice water. Boil the rice, take the water, 
make it palatable with salt, and drink it copiously 
while warm. 








A Strext Covrpte.—lu the parish of Duloe, Corn- 
wall, there are now living a man and his wife who 
have not spoken to each other for eight years. They 
often go to work together, sleep in one bed, take 
their meals at the same table, and show not the 
slightest anger towards each other. ‘The only rea- 
son assigned for their obstinate and protracted si- 
lence is, that each is too proud to speak first. 





A Crerican Sepucer.—The Rev. J. H. Fair- 
child, orthodox minister, late at South Boston, has 
been tried by an Ecclesiastical court in Exeter, N. 
H., where Fairchild now resides, and found guilty of 
seducing his hired maid, Rhoda Davidson, of Edge- 
comb, Me., and living in guilty intercourse with her 
even in his own family, for two years—all the while 
he was preaching against Universalism as a danger- 
ous doctrine! She became the mother of a child by 
him. When the news of his guilt first came out, he 
attempted to commit suicide. It is about time that 
orthodoxy were done declaiming about the licentious 
tendency of more rational doctrines. Dr. Dane was 
Moderator of the Council that tried him. The 
Grand Jury of Suffolk Co. have found a bill against 





Fairchild for adultery.— Gospel Banner. 





court, 
for good behavior, and to keep the peace, &c. 


} 
| 
| 





Tue vats Earraquaxe.—The time of the oc- 
currence of the shock of the 19th, in this city, as 
noted by those who perceived it, was near 5 o’clock, | 
P.M. Half past 4 o’clock is the hour mentioned in | 
the Memphis Enquirer as the time of the shock | 
there. Here the motion was vibrating—sufficient in | 
the western part of the city to rock a table not per-| 


Mr. Sable Rogers, of Springfield, Mass., was | 
brought before a justice on the 15th ult., on a charge | 
of violating the Lord’s day in mowing, and making | 
hay, &c., and convicted and fined $10 and costs of! Alba Green, and Miss Apphia Clogston, both of Strafford. | 
He appeared, and was put under $100 bonds | 


ful, as it. is said to have jarred the buildings very 
seusibly.—Cin. Gazctte. 








Tre Mecuanic.—There is no dispute about it, 
many individuals look upon the mechanic as inferior 
to the trader, the merchant, the lawyer. The wo- 
men, too, have caught the fever, and it is laughable 
to see the delicate creatures turn up their noses and 
curl their lips, whenever they are approached by a 
hard-working, honest maa, dressed in his homespun, 
with brown hands and sun-burnt face. But where 
would they be if it were not for the mechanic? 
They are dependent upon him for almost all they 
possess and enjoy, and yet they pretend to despise 
him. 


=~ 





A Fasie.—A shoe ornamented with superb buck- 
les said to a slipper, that was placed near him, ‘My 
good friend, why have you not buckles?’ ‘Of what 
use are they?’ inquired the slipper. ‘Is it possible 
you don’t know the use of buckles? Without them 
we should stick in the mire in the first bog we en- 
ter.’ ‘My dear friend,’ said the slipper, ‘1 never go 
into bogs.’ 

It is certainly wiser and better to avoid difficulties 
than to provide for them. ‘This is a lesson cunning 
people and fools can never understand. 





Ranpoten’s Apvice.—Randolph was once giving 
some good advice to a young relative, who was on 
the point of going to school for the first time, in the 
course of which he said to him—‘Now, my dear 
boy, if any of the other boys should ever strike you, 
before you return the blow, see if you cannot forgive 
him for the love of God; but take care that you do 
not mistake the love of God for fear of the bigger 
boys!” 





A clergyman in the north of Scotland, very home- 
ly in his address, chose for his text a passage in the 
Psalms, ‘I said in my haste all men are liars.” 
‘*- Aye,” premised his reverence, by way of introduc- 
tion, ‘* ye said it in your haste, David, did ye? Gin 
ye had been here, ye might have said it at yer leis- 
ure, my mon.” 


A Western editor who is an old bachelor says: 
‘‘We never cared a farthing about getting married 
until we attended an old bachelor’s funeral. God 
grant that our latter end may not be like his.” 





will long be remembered by the many friends who deep- 
ly mourn her loss. 


—— ‘had the number of her days 
Been as complete as was her praise, 
Nature and fate had had no strife, 
In giving limit to her life.’ 


May the Gospel, the soother of grief, the balm to the 
wounded spirit, sustain the sad and sorrowful husband 
who has thus early met with one of life’s greatest trials. 

E. G. 

In Barre, on the 10th inst., Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. 
David Savery, aged 50. 

Mrs. S. resided in Barre twenty-eight years, and was 
respected by all who knew her. She fell a victim to 
that slow and lingeriag disease, the consumption. She 
never complained, but felt in her last sickness wholly 
resigned to the will of God. Previous to her death she 
sung praises to God for what she enjoyed in that she had 
found the Savior. No tongue could express the happi- 
ness she enjoyed in her last moments. She died without 
a groan. She was an affectionate wife and mother, and 
has left a kind husband and six children to mourn her 
departure. Mrs, S. was formerly a Methodist and be- 
longed to that church, but became unwilling to meet 
with them because they were not what they professed to 
be. She believed in the final salvation of all men. S. C. 


Select School. 











i) Wakefield, will commence a_ Select 
* School at NORTH MONTPELIER, Sept. 


9th, to continue eleven weeks. Instruction will be 

given in common English Branches, Natural Sciences 

Mathematics, and the French Lauguage. 
Tuition. 





Common English Branches - - - + 3,00 
Higher Branches - - - - - - = = 3,00 
French Language - - - + - = = 4,00 
August 14, 5: ef, 
VWOTICE 


Is hereby given that I have relinquished to my Sons 
Henry P. Parker and Richard F. Parker their time 
from and after this date, and shall neither claim any 
of their earnings nor pay any debts of their contrac- 
ting. LEVI PARKER. 
Attest GEORGE 8S. TAYLOR. 
Wolcott July 15, 1844. 4: tf. 








Appeintments. 


Br. V.G. Wheelock appoints to preach in Plainfield, 
the 4th Sabbath in August. 

Br. V. G. Wheelock appoints to preach in Marshfield 
the 3d Sabbath in August. 

Br. V. G. Wheelock appoints to preach in Concord Vt. 
the 3d Sabbath in September. 








Br. R. Streeter will preach in Tunbridge the 4th Sab- 


bath in August. 

Br. Warren will preach at Woodbury the 4th Sabbath 
in August. 

Br. Warren and Frost will exchange services the Ist 
Sabbath in September. 
iamstown the latter at Calais. 

Br. E. H. Chapin, of Charlestown Mass., will preach 
in the Union Meeting Honse in Bradford, the 3d Sabbath 
in August. 

The Editor appoints to preach in Charlotte, at the 
Baptist Meeting House, the 3d Sabbath in Aug. 


The former will preach at Will- 


NOTICE, 


AS the subscriber intends leaving the State very 
soon he earnestly requests all persons indebted 
him to forward whatever is his due immediately. 

J. E. THOMPSON. 


Montpelier, Aug. 15. lw5 





Lebanon Institute. 
ue fall term of the Institute will commence on 
Wednesday, August 28th and continue 11 weeks 
under the superintendence of Mr. J.C. C. Hoskins 
A. M., who has rendered himself so deservedly pop- 
ular with scholars, and all who have had an interest 
in the school for the past three years. 

The Executive Committee take pieasure in inform- 
ing the public that they have secured the services of 
Miss C. Grppines, now of Reading Seminary Mass. 
as principal of the Female department during the en- 
suing year. Miss Giddings comes well recommended 
as a lady, and an experienced and successful teacher, 
and the Committee have perfect confidence that she 
will give satisfaction to all who see fit to patronize 
| the school. 

Miss. E. Jennetre Prastrince, who has been con- 





Br. J. W. Ford appoints to preach at Orford, N. H.,| nected with the school for several terms as teacher of 
"m3 q ‘ =.  * 


the 4th Sabbath in August, and to lecture at Piermont at 
5 o’clock P. M. 














MARRIAGES. 


In Strafford, August 11, by Rev. J.C. Baldwin, Mr. 








DEATHS. 


In this village, on the 14th inst., Charles Henry, son 


of Charles and Rebecca P. Spalding, aged 3 years, 1) 


month and 10 days. 

In Sharon, July 27, Mrs. Mirium A. wife of Worster 
Downer, aged 28. 

From a long and familiar acquaintance, I can truly 
say, that sister Downer was one of the most amiable, 


music, has been engaged to continue her services in 
that Department. 
| As it is expected the schvol will be large, the Com- 
mittee will take care to employ competent and expe- 
| rienced assistants and the public may rely upon it that 
| they will spare no endeavors to render the Institute 
| worthy of their patronage. 
Particular attention will be paid to such as are pur 
suing classical study, or are intending to teach. 
Board can he obtained in good families on terms as 
' reasonable as at any other school of the kind. 
Tuition. 
Common English branches - - . 
Higher Branches, - - : - $3,50. 
| Laaguages, . . - - - $4,060 
| For Music the usual extra charge. No tuition bills 
| made out for Jess than half aterm, except in case ot 
jciehness. It is highly desirable that all who wish to 
connect themselves with the school should be present 


$3,00. 


| 


fectly even in the legs, and in one house to spring interesting and useful of her sex. Her christian charac- | on the first day of the term. 


open the door of a clock-case and set it swinging. 
At Memphis the shock must have been more power- 


ter, exhibited by active benevolence, while in health, 
and by fortitude during a protracted and severe sickness, 


H. A. SIMONS, Secretary. 
Lebanon N. H. July 15th, 1844, 











MISCELLANY. 


The Poor Widow ; 
OR, DONT GRIND THE POOR. 


Ia so large a family as that of Mr——, there was 
a good deal of sewing to do, and out of charity the 
work was taken frnm a seamstress who had sewed 
for the family some time, and given to a poor widow 
woman with several small children. Ostensibly only 
was thischarity. Really, it was to save a few pennies. 
How could this be? some will ask. Let me sketch a 
little scene: premising this poor woman's husband 
was dead, and she left helpless and friendless, with 
no apparent means of support. Besides she was in 
feeble health. By accident Mr —— had heard of her 
distressed situation, and at the suggestion of the indi- 
vidual who named her case to him, told his wife that 
he thought it would be charity to give her some sew- 
ing. 

‘I think it would indeed,’ said Mrs T——. 

‘Our sewing costs us a great deal,’ responds the care- 
ful husband, ‘and in this thing we may benefit our- 
selves, as well as do a deed of charity. No doubt 
this woman is rather an indifferent sewer, in compar- 
son to Miss R——, and therefore her work will not 
‘of course be worth so much. And she will no doubt 


Annan as 








think one half the price Miss R gets a good 
one.’ 
‘No doubt,’ chimes in the frugal partner. 
Mrs —— was sent for. Afier she is seated, the 


following conversation ensues: 

‘Can you do plain sewin?’ 

‘Yes ma’am, as well as most persons.’ 

‘What is your price for fine shirts?’ 

‘I havn’t set any price yet, but I will work as low 
as any one.’ 

‘But you know that to get work you will have to 
do ita little lower than ordinary. People don’t like 
to change.’ 

‘Well ma’am, Iam in want, and [ will work as 
almost any price for my children. 

‘I suppose you will make fine shirts for a quarter?’ 

‘Yes ma’am.’ 

‘And calico dresses for the same?’ 

‘Yes ma’am.’ 

‘Well, that’s reasonable. Boy’s common shirts you 
will not charge over 11 pence tor?’ 

‘No ma’am.’ 

‘That's reasonable, and I'll do all I can for you. 
It gives me pleasure to help the poor. Come down 
to-morrow, and J’ll have some work ready for you.’ 
The widow departed. 

‘Well, wife,’ says Mr. ——, bustling in when he 
saw the woman depart, ‘at what price will she work?’ 

‘At just half what Mis R—— charges.’ 

‘Well, that’s something like it. It gives me pleas- 
ure to befriend any one whois willing to work ata 
reasonable price. Why this will save us almost a 
dollar a week the year round.’ 

‘Yes, it willso; and it I keep her at it, or some 
one else, at the same price fora year, you'll let me 
have a fifty dollar shawl, won’t you?’ 

‘Yes, if you want it.’ 

‘Well, 'll domy best. It’s shameful what some of 
those seamstresses do charge.’ 

Ivis often well to reverse a picture. 
jook at the other side of this. 

Mrs had always been delicate. Whena girl she 
could never sew long at a time without getting a pain 
in her side. She married a hard working industrious 
mechanic, whose trade was not very lucrative, yield- 
ing barely enough for a support. Her health after 
her marrixge was but litle improved, and when with 
several sma!! children she was left a widow, she yield- 
ed in her first keen anguish of bereavement to despair. 
But a mother cannot long sit in idleness when her 
dear babes are about her. She could taink of no way 
of getting a living for them but by her needle, and as 
she was a neat sewer, she hoped to get work, and 
earn foud and scant clothing at least. But she could 
getno work, Noone knew her who wanted sewing 
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done. She applied to several, and was still without 
the means of earning a dollar when her last one was 
spent. Just at this sad moment, the fact of her des- 
titution became more known, Mrs T—— sent for 
her. " 

As she carried home her work the next day after 
the interview, she was glad at heart with the thought 
that now there was a way of escape at least from 
starvation. But little more her yearning heart could 
promise her. Boy’s shirts at twelve anda half cents 
were her first pieces of work. Two of these, by hard 
work she managed to get done inaday. Had they 
been made plain, she could have finished them early, 
and had time to give many necessary attentons to her 
children. But the last words of Mrs T—— had rob- 
bed her of that chance. ‘You can stitch the collars 
of these, any how—you can afford to do it, 1 suppose, 
and they iron best when that is done.’ The simple 
and touching ‘Yes ma’am,’ but in a sader tone than 
usual, was the only response. 

Next morning she was up early, though her head 
ached badly, and she was faint and weak from having 
sat so steadily through the whole of the preceding day. 
Her children were all taken up, washed and dressed ; 
her room cleaned, and a scanty meal of mush and 
milk prepared for the little ones, ard a cup of tea for 
herself. Her own stomach refused the food which 
her children partook with keen appetites, and she 
could only swallow a few mouthfuls of dry, stale 


bread. 
It was nearly ten o’clock when she got fairly down 


to work, ber head still aching and almost blinding 
her. Some how or other she could not get on at all 
fast, and it was long past her usual dinner hour befora 
she had finished the garment. The ehildrea were 
impatient for their dinner, and she had to make great 
hast in preparing it, as well for their satisfaction, as 
to gain time. 

‘Mother, we are getting tired of mush and milk,’ 
said one of the little ones. ‘You don’t have all the 
good things you used to. No pies, nor puddings, nor 
meat.’ 

‘Never mind, dear; we’ll have some nice corn cakes 


for supper.’ 
*Ycu’ll have supper soon, Won’t you, mother?’ said 


another little one, coaxingly, her thoughts busy with 
the nice corn cakes. 

‘And shan’t we have some molasses on them?” 
said another, pushing away her bowl of mush and 
milk. 

‘No, dear, not to night, but to-morrow, we'll have 
some.’ E 

‘Why not to-night, mother? I want some to-night.’ 

‘Mother aint got no money to buy it with, to-night, 
but to-morrow she will have some,’ said the mother 
soothingly. 

‘Oh, we'll have lasses to-morrow for our cakes,’ 
cried a litle girl who could just speak, clapping her 
hands in great glee. 

After dinner, Mrs, worked hard, and in 
much bodily pain and misery, to finish the other shirt, 
in which the last stich was taken at nine o’clock at 
night. 

Soon after breakfast, the next day, she took the 
four shirts home to Mrs T——, her thoughs mostly 
occupied with the comfortable food she was to buy 
her children, with the half dol!ar she had earned. 
For it was a soul truth that she had Jaid out her last 
dollar for the meal with which she was making mush 
for the little ones. 

After examining every seam, every hem, and every 
line of stiching, Mrs T expressed approbation 
of the work, and handed the poor woman a couple 
of fine shirts to make for Mr T , and a calico 
dress for herself. She did not offer to pay tor the 
work she had done; after lingering afew moments, 
Mrs ventured to hint that she would like to 
have a part of what she had earned. 

‘Oh dear! I never pay, seamstresses untill their 
bills amount to five dollars. It is so troublesome to 
keep account of small sums. When you have made 
five doilars, I will pay you.’ 
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Mrs ——— retired, but with a heart that seemed like 
lead in her bosom. ‘When shall I earn five dollars? 
—not for this whole month, at this rate,’ were the 
words that formed themselves in her thoughts. 

‘We shall have the molasses now, mother, shan’: 
we?’ said two or three glad little voices, as she enter- 
ed her room. 

For a few moments she knew not what answer to 
make. Then gathering them all about her, she ex- 
plained to them, as well as she could make them un- 
derstand, that the lady for whom she had done the 
work did not pay her, aod she was atfraid it would be 
a good while before she would; and that untill she 
was paid, she could not get them any thing better 
than what they had. 

The little things stole silently and without a mur- 
mur away, and the mother again sat down to ber 
work. A tear would often gather in her eye as she 
looked up from the bright needle glistening in her 
fingers, and noted the sadness and disappointment 
pictured in their young faces. From this style of 
gloomy feelings she was roused by a knock at the 
door, and a pleasent looking lady somewhat gaily 
dressed, came in with a small bundle in her hand. 

She introduced herself by saying that she had just 
seen some pretty shirts at Mrs. T ’s and that 
she was so well pleased with the v.ork, that she had 
inquired for the maker. ‘And now, having found 
you,’ said she, ‘I want you to make and fit this calico 
dress for me, if yon do such work.’ 

‘I shall be glad to do it for you,’ said she encouraged 
by the kind and feeling manner of the lady. 

‘And what will you charge?’ 

Mrs. ——— hesitated a moment, and then said: 

‘Mrs T gives me a quarter of a dollar. 

There was a bright spot for a moment on the cheek 
of the lady. 

‘Then I will give you three,’ said she with warmth. 

Mrs burst into tears, and she could not help 
il. 

‘Are you in need?’ inquired the strange lady hesi- 
tatingly, but with an air of feeling that could not be 
mistaken. 

For a moment the widow paused, but the sight of 
her children conquered the rising emotion of her pride. 

‘I have nothing but a little corn meal in the house, 
and have no money.’ 

A tear glistened in the stranger’s eye—her breast 
heaved with strong emotion. Then again all was 
still. 

‘I will pay you for this dress before-hand, then; 


and as I want it done very nice, I will pay you a dol- 
lar for making it. Can I have it day after to-mor- 
row? 

: ‘Certainly, ma’am, to-mrrow evening’ if you want 
it 














"The dollar was paid down, and the angel of mercy 
departed. More than one heart was made glad that 
morning. . ° * ® * 





Universalist Booksat Boston prices 
Just received and for sale, at this office, a new lot, elegantly 
bound, which will be sold cheap for cash, viz. 
Ballou on the Atonement, Life of Murray, Austin on the 
Attributes of God, a new and valuable work ; Ballou on the 
Parables, Ballou’s Select Sermons, Ballou’s Lectures. 


ALS 
A few Juvenile Bovuks, proper for Sabbath School Libraries 
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